FAME

able to overcome his feeling of insufficiency. He had had no formal educa-
tion to speak of, and the thought of being publicly honoured by the
University, though gratifying, disturbed him very much. He resolutely
refused. Later he declined a similar honour at Cambridge. But in 1882
after the success at the Grosvenor Gallery the offers were repeated by both
universities, and he accepted. He travelled down to Oxford with the Bar-
ringtons, overcome with nervous apprehensions that he would make a
public fool of himself. He quite genuinely felt that the University would
come to regret its decision of honouring him. When the time came for the
lunch he was in such a nervous condition that he escaped to the Meadows
and ate sandwiches there. The actual ceremony passed off much more
easily than he had expected. No one got up and denounced him as an
impostor! But there was a great deal of noise made by the undergraduates,
and Canon Scott Holland, who felt that it might upset the highly strung
painter, attempted to apologise, adding that really the uproar was quite bar-
barous. Watts answered him resolutely enough as if he rather enjoyed it.
*Oh we must be barbarian, sometimes,' he said.1

In 1885 Gladstone offered him a baronetcy. At first Watts was in an
agony of indecision. He allowed his friends to congratulate him for three
days and then suddenly told them that he had declined the honour. Lord
Carlisle had called on him some months before, but Watts, who was
already a little deaf, had misunderstood the matter, and thought he
would be offered the C.B. He did not disapprove of tides, but he did not
think a title would be in keeping with his work or his aspirations. He had
always felt himself an outsider. In his pessimistic way, when he had
dreamt of fame it had been after his death. He expected to lack apprecia-
tion during his lifetime. By a strange irony the order of events was now to
be reversed. Leighton, the Barringtons and many of his friends were at
first very vexed with him, which caused him a good deal of unhappiness,
but in the end they came to understand and respect his decision. The
public, at any rate, appreciated his declining the offer, and Thornycroft,
the sculptor, said: *So you won't let them make you Sir George. Well,
never mind, you will be Saint George anyway/ And that summed up
popular opinion. The offer was repeated by Gladstone in 1894, and was
again declined. On the creation of the Order of Merit, Watts was selected
to be one of the members, and since it conferred no tide, gladly accepted.

Fame had come swiftly, unexpectedly. Halfway through the eighties he
was a great man. Life seemed to be drawing in with a sunset glow. But
the end had not yet come. Fate had more in store. At the age of seventy,
and almost against his will, he was to fall in love.

1 M.S. Watts, p, 20.